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CHRISTMAS  VACATION. 

The  fall  term  in  this  department 
will  close  Thursday,  December  17 
at  4.50,  p.  m.  Members  of  the 
school  will  return  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 29,  and  the  winter  term 
will  begin  Wednesday,  December 
30,  at  6.50,  a.  m. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Merry    Christmas!    Merry    Christmas!! 

It  is  with  hearty  good  cheer  and  best  wishes 
to  all  that  the  "Lens"  extends  its  first  Christ- 
mas greetings  to  the  public.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  make  this  issue  a  "Genuine 
Christmas  Number"  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  The  cover  design  has  been  made  more 
attractive,  several  of  our  fellow  students  have 
entered  the  field  of  fiction,  and  we  publish 
some  of  the  best  contributions  this  month  for 
the  edification  of  our  readers. 

Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  Institution  has 
always  been  a  delightful  event,  and  this  year's 
Thanksgiving  was  no  exception  to  the  rule; 
in  fact,  we  heard  some  of  the  students  boldly 
affirming  that  this  Thanksgiving  was  the 
best  one  they  had  ever  experienced  at  the 
school.  However  that  may  be,  the  boys  all 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  immensely  and 
to  be  very  grateful  for  their  holiday.  Several 
parties  of  pupils  went  out  and  took  a  long 
walk  in  the  morning  in  order  to  whet  their 
appetites  for  the  coming  feast,  and  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  way  the  plates  of  turkey  and 
other  eatables  disappeared,  and  by  the  long- 
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ing  look  at  the  board,  they  evidently  succeed- 
ed very  well.  In  the  evening  the  C.  M.  A. 
gave  a  concert  in  the  band  room  and  after- 
ward the  old  Thanksgiving  games,  which 
for  many  years  have  been  an  established  cus- 
tom in  the  school,  were  played  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Carlton. 

The  first  term  of  the  school  year  is  near- 
ing  its  close,  and  soon  the  Christmas  holidays 
will  begin.  All  the  students  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  short  vacation  with  great  antici- 
pations, when  they  can  meet  their  friends 
and  parents  at  home  and  rest  up  for  the  work 
of  the  long  winter  term,  and  be  ready  to  meet 
it   with  renewed  energies. 

This  month's  issue  of  the  "Lens"  is  the  last 
one  this  term,  but  we  intend  to  continue  its 
publication  during  the  next  term,  and  we  trust 
our  friends  will  rally  around  us  and  assist 
us  to  continue  the  good  work  and  make  this 
enterprise  a  success. 

«J«.  -31.  «?«. 

W  'A-  W 

SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

William  Robinson,  Henry  Dewhurst  and 
Stephen    Cassassa    have   been   obliged   to    go 
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home  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Patrick  Osborne  met  with  a  serious  acci- 
dent Sunday,  Nov.  8,  by  falling  and  pushing 
his  left  hand  through  a  pane  of  glass,  cutting 
the  thumb  quite  badly.  He  was  attended  by 
Dr.  Boland,  and  under  his  care  the  hand 
improved  very  rapidly,  and  is  now  nearly 
well. 

'if 

On  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  n,  the  pupils  of 
the  Institution  were  invited  to  attend  a  con- 
cert given  by  "The  Kilties'  Band"  at  Tremont 
Temple.  The  program  was  short,  but  highly 
enjoyable.  In  the  evening  the  advanced  pu- 
pils of  the  music  department  attended  a 
piano  recital  given  by  Mr.  Frank  O'Brian. 
Mr.  O'Brian  was  formerly  a  pupil  of  the 
Montreal  School  for  the  Blind.  His  parents 
were  obliged  to  move  to  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  thus  prevented  the  young  man  from 
graduating.  Mr.  O'Brian  manifested  a  re- 
markable taste  for  music  and  through  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Henrich,  both 
well-known  musicians  of  Boston,  he  went 
abroad  to  study  the  pianoforte.  The  recital 
which  he  gave  in  Steinert  Hall  was  a  very 
successful  effort. 
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A  special  exhibition  was  given  in  the  hall 
Tuesday,  Nov.  24,  for  a  class  in  Social  Science 
from  Harvard,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
David  C.  Rogers.  The  special  program  fol- 
lows: 

Minuet  from  the  Military  Symphony  — 
Haydn — Orchestra. 

Exercise  in  Beginners'  German — 12th  class 
— Mr.    Caswell. 

The  Benediction — Gordigiani  —  Charles 
Amadou. 

Exercise  in  Geography — 5th  class  —  Mr. 
Harvey. 

Finale  from  Symphony  in  D — Haydn — 
Orchestra. 

On  Dec.  2  a  general  invitation  was  given 
to  the  students  of  the  school  to  attend  a  lec- 
ture given  by  Rabbi  Fleischer  in  the  Howes 
Unitarian  Church,  Broadway,  on  "Facts  and 
Fictions  About  the  Jews."  The  pupils  made 
the  best  of  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  great 
speaker,  and  were  amply  repaid  for  their  ef- 
forts by  an  admirable  discourse. 

Unselfishness  is  the  fundamental  quality  of 
every  noble  soul  and  of  every  hope  of  hap- 
piness. 
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HOW  SANTA  CLAUS  SPENT  CHRIST- 
MAS  WEEK. 


(Written  for  the  "Lens"  by  Alfred  Heroux.) 


The  good  Santa  Claus  was  sitting  in  his  pri- 
vate room,  on  the  Saturday  evening  before 
Christmas,  reading  the  letters  of  those  who 
always  wait  until  the  last  moment  to  write. 

Santa  Claus'  establishment  was  very  busy 
all  the  year,  but  now  the  great  day  was  so 
near  that  everything  in  the  palace  and  work- 
shops was  fairly  buzzing  with  industry. 

As  Santa  read,  he  thought  all  at  once,  that 
he  had  to  have  a  new  sleigh;  there  were  so 
many  things  to  be  delivered  this  year,  that 
the  old  one  was  just  about  half  large  enough 
to  do  the  work.  So  the  old  gentleman  fin- 
ished reading  his  letters  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, and  made  out  his  order  for  his  foreman. 

In  order  to  have  a  sleigh  of  the  right  size 
made  in  time,  Santa  must  go  down  to  the 
regions  of  the  South  Pole,  where  dwelt  one 
of  his  friends.  This  man  had  a  great  number 
of  builders  at  his  disposal  and  would  be 
very  willing  to  construct  such  a  vehicle  as 
was    needed. 

Santa  called  for  eight  of  his  swiftest  deer  to 
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be  fastened  to  his  small  riding  sleigh,  that 
he  might  go  on  his  errand  and  get  back  in 
time.  The  deer  were  soon  harnessed  and  our 
friend    seated. 

In  a  moment  they  were  out  of  sight  and 
speeding  southward;  and  as  you  may  imag- 
ine The  Santa  Claus  Rapid  Transit  Limited 
was  not  long  in  reaching  its  destination. 
Santa's  old  companion  was  much  pleased  to 
see  him  again  after  so  long  a  time,  for  it  must 
be  explained  that  the  children's  man  had 
been  so  busy  this  year  that  he  had  rather  neg- 
lected  his   friends. 

After  the  business  had  been  stated  and 
the  workmen  set  to  work,  the  two  old  men 
went  to  have  a  talk  by  the  fire  as  in  old 
times.  Of  course,  the  conversation  naturally 
drifted  to  Christmas  and  what  a  good  time 
the  children  were  going  to  have  this  year. 
"Yes,"  said  Santa,  "I  was  beginning  to  think 
that  people  were  getting  too  wise  now  to  be- 
lieve in  the  old  man  who  has  always  tried  to 
make  everybody  happy,  but  there  was  such  a 
host  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  telephone  mes- 
sages pouring  in  lately,  that  I  have  changed 
my  mind  altogether  as  to  that."  "Speaking 
of  letters,"  said  his  friend,  "I  was  out  for  a 
drive  the  other  night,  and  noticed  a  poor  lit— 
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tie  fellow  with  a  lot  of  papers  under  his  arm. 
standing  in  the  cold,  and  apparently  lost  in 
thought. 

I  stopped  and  looked  at  him,  and  asked  him 
what  he  would  like  for  Christmas,  thinking 
that  perhaps  he  did  not  know  how  to  write 
and  that  I  might  wire  over  to  you  what  to 
bring  the  little  man. 

He  said  that  he  would  love  a  great  many 
things,  but  his  father  would  not  let  him 
write  to  Santa  Claus.  Well,  I  thought  that 
was  extremely  queer,  and  I  asked  him  a  few 
more  questions,  and  found  that  he  had  to 
stand  on  the  street  till  very  late  at  night  with 
a  lot  of  papers  and  ask  passers-by  to  purchase 
them. 

After  talking  with  him  for  a  time,  I  told 
him  I  would  write  to  you  and  tell  you  to 
bring  him  a  lot  of  nice  things;  I  took  his 
address,  and  here  it  is. 

Santa  took  the  paper  and  said  that  he 
would  stop  and  show  that  boy's  father  that 
there  was  such  a  person  as  Santa  Claus,  even 
if  he  was  in  a  hurry. 

All  this  time  the  workmen  had  been  toiling 
in  the  shop  trying  to  finish  their  task  before 
morning.  Now  such  a  sleigh  as  Santa  wished 
for  has  to  go  over  bare  ground  as  well  as 
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snow;  so,  it  has  to  be  made  in  such  a  shape 
that  when  the  reindeer  are  going  at  a  great 
speed,  the  momentum  will  be  so  great  that  it 
will  rise  from  the  ground.  The  experienced 
men  soon  overcame  this  difficulty,  however, 
and  before  dawn  Santa  was  on  his  way  back. 

As  he  skimmed  along  he  remembered  the 
address  of  the  poor  little  boy  and  steered  his 
course  in  that  direction.  When  he  reached 
the  town  in  which  the  boy  lived,  he  stopped 
and  hid  his  sleigh  in  a  place  where  no  one 
but  himself  could  find  it,  and  made  his  way  on 
foot  to  the  house. 

Santa  knocked  at  the  door  and  was  an- 
swered by  the  father  himself.  "Good  morn- 
:ng,"  said  Santa,  cheerily;  now  although  the 
man  was  rough,  he  had  some  respect  for  old 
age,  so  he  answered  in  a  tone,  rather  gruff, 
but  not  harsh,  "What  can  I  do  for  you  at  this 
hour?"  "I  just  come  to  find  out  if  there  was 
not  a  little  boy  who  lived  in  this  house." 
"Yes,  there  is,  and  he's  mine;  what  do  you 
want  of  him?"  "I  would  like  to  find  out  what 
he  wants  me  to  bring  him  for  Christmas,"  re- 
plied Santa.  By  this  time,  the  man  was  be- 
ginning to  be  afraid  that  he  had  been  rather 
uncivil,  so  he  said  in  a  milder  voice,  "What  is 
your    name,    sir?"    "I    am    known    by    two 
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would  become  of  the  children's  happy  Christ- 
mas days?  So,  when  he  reached  that  house, 
he  decided  he  would  go  in  by  way  of  the  door, 
instead  of  in  his  usual  way.  He  first  selected, 
out  of  his  many  packages,  those  which  he  in- 
tended to  leave  the  boy,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  as  he  had  done  before.  As  before,  the 
door  was  opened  with  a  quick  pull,  and  the 
man  looked  out  to  see  who  had  disturbed  his 
rest.  Santa  said  he  had  been  there  once  be- 
foer  to  inquire  about  a. certain  boy  who  lived 
in  the  house  and  had  actually  found  that  his 
father  believed  there  was  no  Santa  Claus  at 
all.  The  man,  a  little  abashed,  said  he  had 
been  disturbed  once  before  by  a  man  who  had 
dressed  up  like  the  pictures  of  Santa  Claus, 
but  that  he  had  not  b£en  able  to  find  out 
who  it  was.  "Well,"  said  Santa,  "I  should 
think  that  after  all  these  years  people  ought  to 
know  whether  I  am  in  existence  or  not.  How- 
ever, I  wish  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  let 
me  give  you  a  few  little  presents  for  this  boy, 
which  you  shall  present  to  him  in  the  morn- 
ing." "What!"  exclaimed  the  man  in  sur- 
prise. "And,"  Santa  went  on,  "to  convince 
you  that  there  is  a  Santa  Claus,  I  will  show 
you  my  sleigh,  which  may  interest  you  to 
some  extent."     As  he  spoke,  Santa  drew  from 
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his  pocket  a  small  pocket  lamp,  which  he  al- 
ways carried,  and  lighting  it,  the  wonderful 
sleigh  was  revealed,  standing  right  before  the 
door.  "Well!"  was  all  that  the  astonished 
man  could  say. 

"I  thought  that  you  might  be  interested  by 
the  sight  of  my  sleigh  and  all  that  is  in  it" 
replied  Santa. 

When  the  father  had  expressed  his  surprise 
in  this  way,  the  boy,  who  had  remained 
awake,  heard  the  sound,  and  jumped  out  of 
bed  to  see  what  caused  it.  He  discovered  that 
his  father  was  at  the  door,  so  he  went  to  the 
window  and  saw  the  sleigh  too,  for  the  lamp 
still  threw  its  light  over  every  part  of  it.  So 
he  stole  softly  to  the  door  to  listen  to  the 
talk.  He  knew  very  well  who  it  must  be, 
for  he  had  heard  the  children  tell  very  many 
times  about  Santa  Claus,  but  it  did  surprise 
him  to  see  such  a  marvellous  sleigh,  and  so 
full  of  nice  things.  He  did  not  expect  to  be 
seen,  but  as  he  neared  the  door,  Santa  spied 
him,  and  said,  "I  was  trying  to  see  if  I  could 
not  make  my  trip  without  being  seen  by  any 
one  except  your  father,  little  man,  but  you 
are  too  quick  for  this  old  fellow.  Here  are 
a  few  things  to  remember  me  by;  I  was  going 
to  give  them  to  your  father  to  keep  till  morn- 
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ready  yet. 

Now,  when  it  came  to  this,  Santa  was  much 
vexed,  though  he  was  too  kind  to  scold  any 
one  for  the  mistake;  everyone  was  taxed  to 
his  full  powers,  but  in  the  afternoon,  Santa 
called  his  foreman  and  told  him  that  as  they 
were  so  behindhand,  he  had  concluded  to  let 
him  take  part  of  the  load,  this  year."  "I  will 
have  my  old  sleigh  loaded  as  early  as  possible 
and  take  in  all  the  points  farthest  away  from 
us,  and  as  soon  as  you  can,  you  must  have  the 
other  sleigh  loaded,  and  do  the  rest  of  the 
route,"  said  the  old  man,  a  little  anxiously. 
"I  will  make  out  two  charts  this  year  instead 
of  one,  and  will  take  one  myself,  and  give  you 
the  other."  After  adding  a  few  directions 
about  getting  down  these  miserable  little 
modern  chimneys  without  getting  caught, 
Santa  Claus  dismissed  his  helper  and  set  to 
work  making  out  the  charts,  which  was  a 
very  easy  task  for  one  who  had  traveled  as 
much  as  he  had;  then  he  went  to  see  that 
his  sleigh  was  filled  with  the  things  that 
would  cause  so  much  rejoicing  next  morning. 

Santa  finding  that  the  sleigh  in  which  he  was 
to  drive  was  well-filled,  ordered  his  reindeer 
to  be  well  fed  and  harnessed  to  it,  that  he 
might  be  ready  to  start  as  soon  as  possible. 
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He  went  to  the  palace  again,  to  put  on  his 
great  fur  coat,  and  assures  Mrs.  Santa  Claus 
that  he  would  be  back  as  usual  by  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

By  this  time  the  deer  were  harnessed,  and 
one  of  the  stable  boys  came  in  to  inform 
Santa  of  the  fact  Santa  gave  a  few  final 
directions  to  his  foreman,  who  was  to  drive 
over  half  the  world  that  night,  telling  him 
that  he  had  better  take  another  man  with 
him,  for  the  deer  which  he  was  to  drive  were 
not  driven  very  often  and  might  grow  im- 
patient, so  that  while  he  was  in  some  house 
delivering  presents,  they  might  quietly  start 
off  and  run  back  to  their  home.  Then  he 
went  out,  sprang  into  his  sleigh,  and  was 
out  of  sight. 

Many  little  boys  and  girls  tried  to  stay 
awake  that  night  to  see  the  good  Santa  Claus, 
but  as  many  fell  asleep  before  he  was  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  them.  Only  one  boy  saw 
our  friend  that  night  and  that  was  the  bov 
whose  house  Santa  Claus  had  visited  a  short 
time   ago. 

Santa  had  not  given  up  the  idea  of  con- 
vincing that  boy's  father  that  there  was  such 
a  person  as  himself,  for  if  fathers  and  mothers 
should    grow    so    unbelieving    as    that,    what 
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names,"  answered  our  friend,  u'm  some  coun- 
tries the  people  call  me  Saint  Nicholas,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  my  name  is  Santa 
Claus."  This  statement  given  easily,  instead 
of  convincing  the  man,  made  him  think  that 
one  of  his  neighbors  was  playing  a  trick  on 
him,  and  with  a  laugh  of  scorn,  he  shut  the 
door  on  the  good  old  gentleman,  and  left 
him  out  in  the  cold, 

"If  I  cannot  do  it  that  way,  I  will  try  an- 
other," thought  he  as  he  went  to  the  place 
where  his  reindeer  were  waiting,  impatient  to 
rush  towards  their  loved  home.  He  jumped 
into  the  sleigh,  gave  the  signal,  and  with  a 
whirl  they  were  off. 

It  was  rather  late  when  he  reached  home: 
in  the  lands  south  of  the  Arctic,  the  sun  was 
up,  but  in  the  cold  realm  in  which  Santa 
lived,  there  was  no  sun  at  all,  through  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  year;  his  castle,  however, 
was  lighted  with  electricity.  The  observing 
old  man  had  no  sooner  entered  the  doorway, 
than  he.  perceived  that  something  was  wrong. 
He  had  such  good  faith  in  his  workmen  that 
he  felt  sure  that  the  trouble  was  not  in  that 
quarter,  so  he  concluded  that  it  was  just  a  lit- 
tle misunderstanding  between  Mrs.  Santa 
Claus  and  her  maids,  and  he  went  right  to 
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the  fire  and  began  to  warm  his  hands  over  it. 

He  had  not  been  there  more  than  five  min- 
utes, when  one  of  his  servants  went  out  slowly 
till  he  reached  the  door  of  the  shop.  There 
was  such  a  great  noise  all  around  him  that 
he  concluded  there  must  be  something  wrong. 
Since  the  most  noise  came  from  the  floor  be- 
low the  level  of  the  ground,  he  went  down 
stairs.  When  he  got  down,  the  fireman  told 
him  about  an  accident  which  had  taken  place 
during  his  absence. 

The  boilers  and  the  great  engine  were  in 
two  separate  rooms  with  a  long  hall  between, 
where  the  pipe  ran  which  led  from  the  boilers 
to  the  steam  chest  of  the  engine.  In  the  night 
the  pipe  had  been  frozen  owing  to  the  care- 
lessness of  the  janitor  who  had  left  some  of 
the  windows  open.  In  the  morning  when  the 
great  rush  of  steam  started,  the  pipe,  of 
course,  burst. 

The  men  were  working  with  all  possible 
swiftness  to  repair  this  damage,  when  Santa 
arrived,  for  fear  of  being  late, — for  this  is  a 
thing  which  has  never  happened  to  Santa 
since  he  first  started  his  yearly  visits.  The 
pipe  was  finally  mended,  and  the  machinery 
ran  with  greater  speed  than  before,  but  the 
day  before  Christmas  arrived  and  all  was  not 
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ing,  but  since  you  have  caught  me,  I  shall 
give  them  to  you  instead." 

Then  as  Santa  had  a  long  way  to  go  before 
morning,  he  shook  hands  with  the  father  and 
son,  jumped  into  his  sleigh,  and  was  off  in  a 
twinkling.  The  boy  and  his  father  did  not 
sleep  much  through  the  rest  of  the  night  for 
thinking  of  the  wonderful  thing  that  had  come 
to  pass,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  they  never 
doubted  after  that  as  to  whether  there  was  a 
Santa  Claus  or  not. 

Santa  had  no  further  adventures  that  night 
and  reached  his  palace  at  the  appointed  time, 
where  he  received  a  hearty  Christmas  greet- 
ing from  all  the  inmates  as  he  alighted  from 
the  empty  sleigh.  He  found  that  his  fore- 
man had  reached  home  just  a  little  while 
before  him  and  reported  that  he  had  had  a 
very  successful  trip,  without  being  caught  by 
the  youngsters,  or  entangled  in  the  chimneys. 
So  what  had  threatened  to  be  a  disastrous 
Christmas  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  Santa  Claus*  history. 

While  the  good  old  gentleman  was  warm- 
ing his  hands  over  the  fire,  he  told  Mrs.  Santa 
Claus  how  he  had  surprised  a  man  last  night, 
who  was  likely  to  be  one  of  his  friends  in  the 
future:  "Yes,  I  think  he  will  allow  his  little 
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son  to  write  me  a  letter  next  year,"  he  said. 

In  the  kitchen  there  was  still  a  great  hurry- 
scurry,  for  the  cooks  were  preparing  the  din- 
ner. Every  year  on  Christmas,  Santa  has 
a  dinner  to  which  he  invites  his  friend  from 
the  South  Pole,  all  his  great  household,  and 
many  other  friends.  On  this  day,  in  addition 
to  the  feast,  there  was  to  be  a  ride  in  Santa's 
new  ice-boat,  which  was  larger,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  ice-boat  in  the  world. 

After  breakfast,  Santa  was  taken  up  for 
some  time  in  writing  an  account  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  night  before.  He  then 
went  out  to  examine  the  ice,  to  see  whether  it 
was  firm  or  all  broken  into  bumps,  as  it  so 
often  is  in  that  region.  He  went  aboard  his 
boat  for  this  purpose,  and  climbed  to  the 
top  of  its  mast.  After  looking  all  around 
with  his  glasses,  he  decided  on  a  course  for 
the  afternoon's  ride  and  came  down. 

As  he  entered  the  palace  again  the  odor  of 
the  preparing  dinner  caught  his  nostrils,  and 
old  and  sensible  as  he  was,  he  clapped  his 
hands.  Still  you  must  not  imagine  he  thought 
of  how  much  turkey  he  was  going  to  eat,  but 
of  how  many  persons  were  going  to  be  made 
happy  by  his  influence;  and  that  is  what  Santa 
Claus  considers,  all  the  year  around. 
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The  guests  all  arrived  in  due  season  and 
the  dinner  was  a  great  success.  Santa,  though 
he  had  had  no  sleep  the  night  previous,  was  as 
jolly  as  ever,  and  kept  the  whole  company 
laughing  through  the  entire  meal.  After  din- 
ner all  wrapped  themselves  in  fur  coats,  and 
went  on  board  the  boat,  and  enjoyed  a  pleas- 
ant sail  by  the  light  of  the  aurora. 

Returning  from  the  sail  which  had  given 
great  enjoyment  to  all  who  had  taken  part, 
they  made  their  way  to  the  spacious  sitting- 
room,  where  each  in  turn  told  stories  until 
it  was  time  to  go. 

When  it  was  Santa's  turn,  he  related  some 
of  his  experiences  which  were  as  interesting 
as  they  were  surprising.  After  each  had  had 
his  turn  in  entertaining  the  company,  the 
friend  from  the  South  Pole  announced  that  it 
was  getting  late  and  that  they  must  part.  All 
the  visitors  were  soon  in  their  sleighs  and 
speeding  away  toward  the  opposite  end  of  the 
globe. 

Thus  passed  the  Happy  Season  in  the 
palace  of  the  one  whom  the  children  will 
always  remember  for  his  great  love  and  kind- 
ness to  them. 
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ROLL   OF   HONOR. 

'if  *>C* 

November,  1903. 
# 
Lyman  K.  Harvey,  95;  Edward  Ryan,  94; 
Joseph  Bartlett,  Chesley  Cotton,  Francis  Dia- 
mond, Krikor  Hagopian,  93;  William  Gra- 
ham, Frank  Ierardi,  Charles  Stamp,  John 
Wetherell,  92;  Everett  Davison,  Wilbur 
Dodge,  Morris  Kirshen,  Harry  Muldoon,  91; 
Charles  Bixby,  George  Clark,  Francis  Drew, 
Alfred  Heroux,  Frank  Nilson,  Henry  Van 
Vliet,  90. 

■M. 

Honorable     mention: — 

Edward  Cummings,  John  Curran,  Olaf 
Lund,  Ralph  Nelson,  Frank  Sticher,  Edwin 
Stuart,  89;  Daniel  Crandall,  Bernard  Hickey, 
Fred  Viggers,  88;  James  Cunningham,  Harry 
Rand,  Frank  Ransom,  Edward  Ray,  Robert 
Thompson,  87;  Edward  Bradley,  Allen  Gor- 
don, William  McQueeny,  Robert  Muldoon, 
86;  Gilbert  DeRoche,  George  Lucier,  Patrick 
Osborne,  Nicola  Sacco,  85. 

Deportment,  100  per  cent— - 
Charles    Amadon,    Fred    Carney,    William 
Clenon,  Barnard  Levin,  Frederick  V.  Walsh, 
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Joseph  Bartlett,  Lyman  K.  Harvey,  Edward 
Ryan,  Robert  Thompson,  Everett  Davison, 
George  Mills,  Edwin  Stuart,  Herman  Aberg, 
James  Cunningham,  Wilbur  Dodge,  Francis 
Drew,  Alfred  Heroux,  George  Lucier,  Edward 
Ray,  John  Wetherell,  Edward  Cummings, 
Morris  Kirshen,  Olaf  Lund,  Frank  Ranson, 
Henry  Van  Vliet,  Krikor  Hagopian,  Harry 
Muldoon,  William  Walsh,  Francis  Diamond, 
Bernard  Hickey,  Frank  Ierardi,  Robert  Mul- 
doon, Patrick  Osborne,  Charles  Stamp,  Albert 
Butters,  Gilbert  DeRoche,  George  Furrow, 
Willey  Rawson,  Fred  Viggers,  Edward  Gov- 
ereau,  Allen  Gordon,  Chesley  Cotton,  Daniel 
Crandall,  William  Graham,  William  Vaughn, 
Franklin  Pierce,  Ralph  Nelson. 

*ii*  *>t*  *><* 

CLUB  NOTES 

*vs*  "A" 

The  following  program  was  given  in  the 
school  hall  to  commemorate  the  I02d  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Howe: 

Rigoletto  Fantasy,  by  Listz,  Mr.  Frank 
Weaver;  remarks  by  Mrs.  Howe;  song,  "If 
with  all  your  hearts,"  Mendelssohn,  Charles 
Forester;  remarks  by  Mrs.  Hall;  'cello  solo, 
"To  the  evening  star,"  Wagner,  Barnard  Le- 
vin; a  reading  by  Alfred  Heroux;  remarks  by 
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Mrs.  Eliot;  remarks  by  Mr.  Anagnos;  finale 
from  Symphony  No.  2,  Haydn,  orchestra. 

The  remarks  by  Mrs.  Howe  and  her 
daughters  were  especially  appropriate  for  the 
occasion.  Those  that  are  permitted  to  hear 
any  one  of  Dr.  Howe's  family  speak  of  his 
early  life,  his  home  life,  or  his  work  for  those 
that  were  in  distress,  are  especially  privileged. 
Hearing  one  of  those  that  knew  Dr.  Howe 
best  is  sufficient  to  bring  Dr.  Howe  very  near 
the  heart  of  every  one. 

it 

The  C.  M.  A.  gave  an  entertainment  on 
Thanksgiving  evening.  Mrs.  Carlton,  ever 
ready  to  help  an  organization  or  individual, 
furnished  a  very  interesting  reading,  and 
there  were  games  after  the  entertainment. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  our  director,  also  spoke  in- 
spiringly  to  the  boys. 

jL  J£.  Jfc 

•VS*  •>«•  W 

This  month  we  are  sending  every  out-of- 
town  subscriber  an  extra  copy  of  the  "Lens." 
Kindly  hand  it  to  some  friend  who  might  be 
interested,  and  thereby  gain  us  a  new  subscrib- 
er. Any  one  wanting  more  extra  copies  may 
have  them  by  applying  to  Edward  Bradley, 
business  manager. 
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PRINCIPAL'S  NOTE  BOOK. 

.V-  Mm  M.  M%  .}«. 

■W  W  ->J*         W  W 

The  exhibition  on  Thursday  morning,  Nov. 
19,  was  one  of  the  best  in  years.  A  discussion 
of  the  lynching  question  by  Edwin  Stuart  of 
the  10th  class,  and  of  the  Child  Labor  question 
by  Everett  Davison  of  the  same  class,  were 
the  features  of  the  literary  department,  while 
the  orchestra  gave  two  numbers  in  an  espe- 
cially creditable  manner. 

The  scholarship  and  discipline  reports  for 
November  show  20  who  stood  90  per  cent,  or 
better,  21  who  stood  85  per  cent,  or  better, 
and  47  with  perfect  record  for  deportment. 

From  now  on  the  standard  for  the  roll  of 
honor  will  be  92  per  cent.,  honorable  mention 
88  per  cent. 

Mm  Mm  Mm 

->v-  W  -/f 

The  second  insert, — inside  back  cover, — is  in 
American  Braille,  and  reads:  "And  when  they  had 
opened  their  treasures,  they  presented  unto  him 
gifts:  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh/' 
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